INTRODUCTION
self, defending and explaining his career after
his fall; and it is curious to think that it was
originally written at almost the same time as
Mrs. Browning's rhapsody, Napoleon III in Italy,
in which the victor of Magenta and Solferino is
hailed as " Emperor evermore." Browning's own
view at the time when the poem was completed
is expressed in a letter to Miss Blagden (Mrs.
Orr's Life^ p. 280) : " I thought badly of him at
the beginning of his career, et pour cause : better
afterward, on the strength of the promises he
made, and gave indications of intending to redeem.
I think him very weak in the last miserable year.
At his worst I prefer him to Thiers* best."
The poem had a considerable success on pub-
lication, 1400 copies being sold in the first five
days. The subject was opportune, and there was
natural curiosity to see what Browning would
make of it. It cannot be said to rank high
among his works, and much of it is somewhat
unattractive; but much is redeemed by the
splendid passage, beginning at 1. 834, which
describes the golden moment when the Emperor's
aspirations "took wings, soared sunward," and
decreed the emancipation of Italy ; while some
will cherish the incisive, though not exhaustive,
criticism of universal suffrage in 11. 932-935.
Lines 2135-2143 were not in the original form
of the poem, but were added in the edition of
1889 to correct the lapse of memory of which the
author had been guilty.
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